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HIGHLIGHTS 
March 7 - 13, 2004 


Highlights provided by USDA/WAOB 


A cross the Intermountain West, central and 
southern Rockies, and Southwest, the return 
of warm, dry weather left many drought-affected river 
basins facing near- to below-normal spring and summer 
runoff. Weekly temperatures averaged more than 10°F 
above normal in parts of California and Arizona. 
Meanwhile, mild weather also prevailed on the 
Plains, lifting temperatures as much as 10°F above 
normal. On the southern Plains, winter wheat 
benefited from recent topsoil moisture improvements 
and additional rainfall. Farther north, however, 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Water Supply Forecast for the Western United States 





Highlights 


As of March 1, 2004, a majority of 


basins in the Pacific Northwest, 
Nevada, 
California, portions of Utah, and 
the northern Rockies of Montana 


northern central 


and Idaho were forecast to receive 
average to slightly above-average 
spring and summer streamflows 
(90 to 130 percent of normal). In 
contrast, many basins in Arizona 
and westem New Mexico, along 
with the South Platte River basin in 
Colorado and the Bear River basin 
in southeastern Idaho, were 
forecast to receive well-below- 
average streamflows (less than 50 
percent of normal). Reservoir 
storage remains below average for 
this time of year in all Western 
States except California 


Snowpack and 
Precipitation 


On March 16, 2004, the snowpack 
map clearly reflected below- 
average snowpacks in the 
Southwest (figure 1). Snowpacks 
in many Southwestern basins were 
less than 70 percent of average. In 


contrast, snow packs were at least 


110 percent of average in much of 


northern Nevada, and 
Idaho Rocky 
Mountain snow packs generally 


Oregon, 
southwestern 


ranged from 70 to 110 percent of 
average along the front range of 


Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 
Season-to-date precipitation 
(October 1, 2003, to March 16, 
2004) was well below normal in 
eastern Colorado and parts of the 
Southwest. Meanwhile, basin- 
average precipitation was above 
normal in parts of the interior 


SNOTEL — River Basin Snow Water Content 





Figure 1 
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Provisional Data 
Based on Mountain Data from NRCS SNOTEL Sites 


Data provided by 

Mater and Climate Center 

National Resource Conservation Service 
Pertlend, Oregon 
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SNOTEL — River Basin Precipitation 








Basin Average Precipitation, 


Figure 2 
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Data provided by 

Water ons Climete Center 

National Resource Conservation Service 
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Northwest. The remainder of the West 
reported near- to slightly below-normal 
totals (figure 2). 


Spring and Summer 
Streamflow Forecasts 


As of March 1, 2004, a majority of basins in 
the Pacific Northwest, northern Nevada, 
central California, portions of Utah, and the 
northern Rockies of Montana and Idaho 
were forecast to receive average to slightly 
above-average spring and summer 
streamflows (90 to 130 percent of normal). 
Conversely, many basins in Arizona and 
western New Mexico, along with the South 
Platte River basin in Colorado and the Bear 
River basin in southeastern Idaho, were 
forecast to receive well-below-average 


streamflows (less than 50 percent of 


normal). Spring and summer streamflows 
were forecast to range from 50 to 90 percent 
of average in most basins across the 
Intermountain region of Utah and along the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and northern New Mexico (figure 
i) | 


Reservoir Storage 


As of March 1, 2004, reservoir storage for 
all Western States, except California, was 
below average for this time of year (figure 
4). Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, and Wyoming reported the largest 
percent of average storage deficits, 
compared with normal. Lowreservoir levels 
were reflecting last year’s below-average 
runoff and carryover drought from previous 
years. 


For More Information 
The National Water and Climate Center 
Homepage provides the latest available 
snowpack and water supply information. 


Please visit: 


hitp://Awww.wec.nres.usda. gov 
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Reservoir Storage as of March 1, 2004 


Figure 4 
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Number of Reservoirs Reported 


Prepared by USDA, Natural Re sources Conservabion Senice, National Water and Chmate Center, “odiand, OR 
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Weather Data for Mississippi and the Missouri Bootheel 





Weather Data for the Week Ending March 13, 2004 


Data provided by the Mississippi State Delta Research and Extension Center (DREC), 


the Southem Regional Climate Center (SRCC), and the University of Missouri. 
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Compiled by USDA/OCE/WAOB’s Stoneville Field Office. 
* Based on 1971-2000 normals. 
- Sufficient data not available. 


Weather and Crop Summary: An exceptional week of steady sunshine, low humidity, and pleasant temperatures promoted fieldwork 
and spraying activities. Extensive tilling and bedding preparations were done and final applications of burndown were applied. Some 
producers completed corn seeding, and a few soybean acres were planted. Although the majority of the winter wheat crop was 


growing well, some patches of water stress from previous weeks’ heavy rains were evident. Meanwhile, the Missouri Bootheel received 
very light rainfall and remained slightly cooler than the Mississippi Delta 











U.S. Crop Production Highlights 





The following information was released by USDA’s Agricultural Statistics Board on March 10, 2004. Forecasts refer 
to March 1]. 


The all orange March forecast for the 2003-04 crop is 
13.2 million tons, down | percent from the February | 
forecast but 14 percent above last season's final utilization. 
Florida's all orange forecast is unchanged at 246 million 
boxes (11.1 million tons) but 21 percent above the previous 
season. Early and midseason varieties in Florida are 
forecast at 127 million boxes (5.72 million tons), down | 
percent from last month but 13 percent above the previous 
season. The harvest of the early and midseason varieties is 
nearly complete. Florida's Valencia forecast is 119 million 
boxes (5.36 million tons), up | percent from the February 
forecast and 31 percent above last season's final utilization. 
Fruit size continues to be above average but not as large as 
last season. Loss from droppage is at a record low. 


California's all orange forecast is 54.0 million boxes (2.03 
million tons), down 7 percent from the January forecast and 


13 percent below last season. The Navel orange forecast is 
unchanged from January at 39.0 million boxes (1.46 
million tons), but 5 percent below last season. Valencia 
oranges are forecast at 15.0 million boxes (563,000 tons) 
down 21 percent from the January forecast and 29 percent 
below last season's final utilization. Picking of Valencia 
oranges is underway in some of the southem growing 
regions. Overall, sizes appear to be up from the previous 
year but fruits are not as abundant on the trees. Rapid 
decreases in Valencia acreage continue in most parts of 
California, as growers abandon their orchards or 
replace their Valencias with more profitable fruit o1 
vegetable crops. California conducted an objective 
measurement survey and a grower survey for the 
March 1 forecast. Anzona and Texas orange 
production forecasts are carried forward from the 
previous forecasts. 
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Extreme Maximum Temperature (°F) 
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Total Precipitation (Inches) 


MAR 7 


HAWAIIAN IS. 


(Continued from front cover) 

drought-stressed wheat began to break dormancy on the central 
High Plains, where significant subsoil moisture shortages 
persisted. Farther east, mild weather also overspread the 
western Corn Belt, but chilly, unsettled conditions lingered 
elsewhere in the Midwest. Weekly temperatures averaged as 
much as 6°F below normal in the eastern Corn Belt, keeping 
winter wheat grains dormant in the lower Great Lakes region 
and slowing wheat development in the Ohio Valley. Generally 
cool weather also affected the South and East. Despite the 
Southern cool spell, dry weather permitted a gradual return to 
spring fieldwork in previously soaked areas across the western 
and central Gulf Coast States. The late-week arrival of rain 
in southern Texas slowed spring planting operations but 
boosted soil moisture reserves 


Warmth from the West Coast to the northern High Plains 
resulted in well over 200 daily-record highs. More than half of 
the record highs were established on March 8-9. In California, 
Sacramento (city) set or tied five record highs in 6 days from 
March 8-13, including a maximum temperature of 82°F on 
March 13. Covelo, CA, notched four consecutive daily-record 
highs from March 9-12, including its earliest reading of 85°F 
or higher (85°F on March 10; previously, 85°F on March 18, 
1960). Elsewhere in California, Santa Ana opened the week 
with a trio of daily-record highs (93, 97, and 88°F) from March 
7-9, while Indio posted consecutive records (96°F both days) on 
March 9-10. 


Record warmth reached Montana’s High Plains on March 8, 
when daily records included 66°F in Great Falls and 63°F in 
Cut Bank. Elsewhere in Montana, Billings logged 


13, 2004 


CLIMATE PREDICTION CENTER, NOAA 
Computer generaled contours 
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consecutive record highs (66 and 70°F) on March 8-9. Helena, 
MT, collected a daily-record high (63°F) on March 8 and again 
toward week’s end (65°F on March 12). Similarly, Whitman 
Mission, WA, tallied record highs on March 8 (74°F) and 13 
(68°F). In contrast, daily-record lows in Michigan on March 
13 included -12°F in Marquette and -5°F in Gaylord 


An early-week storm clipped the Pacific Northwest, producing 
a daily-record total (2.03 inches on March 7) in Quillayute, 
WA. Farther east, a coastal storm brushed the Atlantic 
Seaboard at midweek, resulting in a daily-record rainfall (0.90 
inch on March 10) on Cape Hatteras, NC. Two days later, 
locally heavy showers in southern and western Texas brought 
daily-record amounts to locations such as Lubbock (0.75 inch), 
Midland (0.71 inch), and El Paso (0.62 inch). For El Paso, it 
was the highest 1-day total since 0.99 inch fell on February 20, 
2003. 


Locally heavy showers dotted Hawaii’s windward locations 
early in the week and again toward week’s end. On March 7-8, 
Kokee, Kauai, netted 4.67 inches of rain in 24 hours. Heavy 
showers retumed to Kokee from March 12-14, when its 48- 
hour total reached 4.54 inches. Farther east, the Big Island 
location of Kamuela received 4.97 inches in 24 hours on 
March 13-14. Meanwhile, mild weather in southeastern and 
western Alaska contrasted with bitterly cold conditions across 
the State’s northern tier. On March 8, Juneau (46°F) posted 
a daily-record high. In addition, Juneau received precipitation 
totaling 2.92 inches (171 percent of normal) during the first 14 
days of March, including 9.6 inches of snow. 
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National Weather Data for Selected Cities 


Weather Data for the Week Ending March 13, 2004 
Data Provided by Climate Prediction Center (301-763-8000, Ext. 7503) 
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Weather Data for the Week Ending March 13, 2004 
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Weather Data for the Week Ending March 13, 2004 


° RELATIVE NUMBER OF DAYS 
TEMPERATURE °F PRECIPITATION a 











STATES 
AND 
STATIONS 


AVERAGE 
MAXIMUM 
AVERAGE 
MINIMUM 
EXTREME 
EXTREME 
LOW 


HIGH 
FROM NORMAL 


FROM NORMAL 
PCT. NORMAL 
SINCE Mar1 
PCT. NORMAL 
SINCE Jan 1 

90 AND ABOVE 
32 AND BELOW 


AVERAGE 
DEPARTURE 
WEEKLY 
TOTAL, IN 
DEPARTURE 
GREATEST IN 
24-HOUR, IN. 
TOTAL, IN., 
SINCE Mart 
TOTAL, IN., 
SINCE Jan 1 
AVERAGE 
MAXIMUM 
AVERAGE 
MINIMUM 

01 INCH 

OR MORE 

50 INCH 

OR MORE 





TOLEDO 
YOUNGSTOWN 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
TULSA 
ASTORIA 
BURNS 
EUGENE 
MEDFORD 
PENDLETON 
PORTLAND 
SALEM 
ALLENTOWN 
ERIE 
MIDDLETOWN 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WILKES-BARRE 
WILLIAMSPORT 
PROVIDENCE 
BEAUFORT 
CHARLESTON 
COLUMBIA 
GREENVILLE 
ABERDEEN 
HURON 

RAPID CITY 
SIOUX FALLS 
BRISTOL 
CHATTANOOGA 
KNOXVILLE 
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NASHVILLE 
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AMARILLO 
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BROWNSVILLE 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
DEL RIO 

EL PASO 

FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 
HOUSTON 
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MIDLAND 
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VICTORIA 
WACO 
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SALT LAKE CITY 
BURLINGTON 
LYNCHBURG 
NORFOLK 
RICHMOND 
ROANOKE 
WASH/DULLES 
OLYMPIA 
QUILLAYUTE 
SEATTLE-TACOMA 
SPOKANE 
YAKIMA 
BECKLEY 
CHARLESTON 
ELKINS 
HUNTINGTON 
EAU CLAIRE 
GREEN BAY 
LA CROSSE 
MADISON 
MILWAUKEE 
CASPER 
CHEYENNE 
LANDER 
SHERIDAN 


Based on 1971-2000 normals 
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*™ Not Available 


NOTE: These data are preliminary and Subject to change. In the past, precipitation totals from a number of stations have been incomplete. 
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Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin 








Winter Weather Review 





Review provided by USDA/WAOB 


Highlights: February precipitation fell in drought areas of the Plains, 
West, and upper Midwest, reversing a prevailing pattern. Significant 
February precipitation also soaked the South, helping to dent or erase 
a 2-month dry spell. Winter wheat on the southern Plains was among 
the greatest beneficiaries of the late-winter soil moisture 
improvements, although major dust storms on December 15 and 
February 19 exhibited the seriousness of the region’s long-term 
drought. Farther west, a late-season boost in high-elevation snow 
packs across the Great Basin, Intermountain West, and Southwest 
improved spring and summer runoff prospects but provided only 
limited relief from long-term drought and correspondingly low 
reservoir levels. 


The only region cold throughout the winter months was the Southeast, 
where temperatures generally ranged from 2 to 4°F below normal. 
Meanwhile in the Northeast, near-normal temperatures in December 
and February partially offset bitterly cold January weather. Farther 
west, winter opened on a mild note across the Plains and Midwest, 
followed by intermittent cold blasts in January and February. 
Nevertheless, winter temperatures averaged up to 4°F above normal 
on the High Plains and as much as 6°F above normal at a few 
locations in the upper Midwest. The West also experienced mild 
weather for most of December, followed by persistently colder-than- 
normal conditions for the remainder of the winter. Winter 
temperatures averaged as much as 6°F below normal in portions of the 
Intermountain West. 


December: Storms repeatedly battered the Northeast during the first 
3 weeks of December, resulting in frequent bouts of heavy rain, snow, 
and high winds. Precipitation highlights were scarce, however, 
elsewhere east of the Rockies. Winter wheat areas in the lower 
Midwest retained plenty of moisture from previously heavy rainfall, 
while Southern winter grains and cool-season pastures received 
enough rain to promote generally normal development. Farther west, 
the Plains’ winter wheat situation remained far from ideal. Although 
the Plains escaped December with relatively minor temperature 
fluctuations, subsoil moisture was limited. Occasional snowfall 
provided a boost in topsoil moisture on the northern and central 
Plains, but exceptional dryness persisted on the southem High Plains, 
where high winds on December 15 triggered a major dust storm. 
Farther west, wet weather along the Pacific Coast gradually pushed 
inland, especially toward month’s end. Wetness in the West Coast 
States, initially confined to northern and central California and the 
Pacific Northwest, reached southern California’s burned areas (from 
the October wildfires) by December 25, triggering several major 
mudslides. Farther inland, late-month storminess was more welcomed 
across the Intermountain West, where reservoir storage remained 
significantly below normal due to a multi-year drought. 


Below-normal monthly temperatures were confined to the East, where 
an early- to mid-December cold snap helped to condition Florida’s 
citrus trees. The cold spell culminated on December 21, featuring 
scattered temperatures near the freezing mark as far south as the 
northern Everglades. However, winter agricultural interests in central 
and southern Florida incurred minimal damage. Mild weather 
overspread the East toward the end of December, while most of the 
remainder of the Nation experienced a continuation of above-normal 
temperatures. An exception was the Southwest, where colder air at 
month’s end brought the lowest temperatures in several years. On 
December 28 and 29, some winter crop producers in southern 
California and the Southwest had to take protective measures. 


January: The coldest weather in many years gripped the Northeast, 
accompanied by occasional snowfall in the northem Mid-Atlantic 
States and relentless snow squalls downwind of the Great Lakes. 
While bitterly cold conditions were persistent in the Northeast, cold 
air made only two significant surges across the remainder of the 
United States. Across most of the Plains, the most impressive cold 
outbreak struck from January 4-6, followed by the Midwest’s coldest 


spell toward month’s end. On the Plains, significant precipitation was 
confined to a few relatively small geographic areas. Much-needed 
precipitation, mostly rain, spread onto the southem Plains from 
January 15-17, followed by a major snowstorm across the east-central 
Plains on January 25-26. Farther north, the last week of January 
featured heavy snow in northeastem Montana and parts of North 
Dakota. However, mostly dry conditions persisted on the High Plains 
from eastern Colorado and western Kansas northward into southem 
Montana, leaving a portion of the wheat crop regularly exposed to 
gusty winds and temperature fluctuations. In contrast, heavy rain 
soaked the Ohio Valley early in the month, causing some flooding in 
lowlands planted to winter wheat. Elsewhere in the eastern Com Belt, 
soil moisture remained adequate to locally excessive. Farther west, 
however, unfavorably dry conditions persisted across the 
northwestem Com Belt, although late-month snowfall provided 
beneficial moisture. Meanwhile, January precipitation was well below 
normal from the Delta to the southem Atlantic region, although the 
combination of cool weather and sporadic showers limited stress on 
pastures and winter grains. January rainfall was heavier in the 
western Gulf Coast region, while late-month downpours reduced 
irrigation demands in Florida’s winter agricultural areas. In the West, 
mild, tranquil weather prevailed for most of the month, following 
some early-January storminess. However, cold air remained trapped 
in many snow-covered valleys across the Intermountain West, 
resulting in persistently cold, foggy weather and air-stagnation 
problems. Prospects for winter grains continued to improve in the 
Northwest, where widespread precipitation and a late-month warming 
trend melted snow and boosted soil moisture reserves. 


January temperatures averaged as much as 5°F above normal on the 
central and southern High Plains and across the South-Central United 
States. In contrast, readings ranged from 3 to 7°F below normal in 
eastem Montana and North Dakota and were slightly below normal 
across the remainder of the northern Plains, northern Cor Belt, and 
southem Atlantic States. Even colder weather was noted in parts of 
the Intermountain West, where temperatures averaged at least 5°F 
below normal in some valley locations, and the Northeast, where 
readings ranging from 5 to 10°F below normal were widespread. 


February: Important changes in the Nation’s weather provided 
drought relief across the West, central and southern Plains, and upper 
Midwest. In addition, heavy precipitation across the South ended a 
2-month dry spell. Western storminess boosted high-elevation snow 
packs and improved spring and summer runoff prospects in the Great 
Basin, Intermountain West, central and southem Rockies, and 
Southwest. Meanwhile, water-supply prospects remained favorable 
in California and the Northwest. Farther east, most winter wheat 
areas on the Plains benefited from increasingly wet weather, despite 
underlying subsoil moisture shortages. Some of the heaviest 
precipitation fell on the southem Plains, where a late-month warming 
trend promoted some wheat and pasture development. However, 
pockets of dryness persisted farther north, most notably across parts 
of Montana and the central High Plains. Elsewhere, the northem and 
western Com Belt received substantial rain and snow, reducing long- 
term precipitation deficits. In contrast, mostly dry weather across the 
southem and eastern Com Belt helped to eliminate pockets of 
excessive wetness. Across the South, a steady procession of storms 
aided pastures and winter grains but slowed pre-planting activities. 
Fieldwork delays were most pronounced west of the Delta, where 
monthly precipitation totaled more than 200 percent of normal. 


Below-normal temperatures prevailed across the southem two-thirds 
of the Nation, excluding southem Florida, where near-normal 
readings prevailed. Chilly conditions were most pronounced from the 
Great Basin to the southern Rockies, where temperatures averaged as 
much as 8°F below normal. In contrast, near- to slightly above- 
normal temperatures were observed across the Nation’s northern tier. 
An exception was eastem Montana, where record-high snow depths 
helped to hold readings as much as 6°F below normal. 
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March 16, 2004 Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin 





TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION SUMMARY 
Winter 2003-04 
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AVERAGE 
DEPARTURE 
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BIRMINGHAM 
HUNTSVILLE 
MOBILE 
MONTGOMERY 
ANCHORAGE 
BARROW 

COLD BAY 
FAIRBANKS 
JUNEAU 

KING SALMON 
KODIAK 

NOME 
FLAGSTAFF 
PHOENIX 
TUCSON 

FORT SMITH 
LITTLE ROCK 
BAKERSFIELD 
EUREKA 
FRESNO 

LOS ANGELES 
REDDING 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
STOCKTON 
ALAMOSA 

CO SPRINGS 
DENVER 

GRAND JUNCTION 
PUEBLO 
BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 
WASHINGTON 
WILMINGTON 
DAYTONA BEACH 
FT LAUDERDALE 
FT MYERS 
JACKSONVILLE 
KEY WEST 
MELBOURNE 
MIAMI 

ORLANDO 
PENSACOLA 
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LEXINGTON 
LONDON-CORBIN 
LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH 
BATON ROUGE 
LAKE CHARLES 
NEW ORLEANS 
SHREVEPORT 
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CARIBOU 
PORTLAND MEDFORD 
BALTIMORE PENDLETON 
BOSTON PORTLAND 
WORCESTER SALEM 

ALPENA ) 2 ALLENTOWN 
DETROIT ERIE 

FLINT MIDDLETOWN 
GRAND RAPIDS PHILADELPHIA 
HOUGHTON LAKE PITTSBURGH 
LANSING WILKES-BARRE 
MUSKEGON WILLIAMSPORT 
TRAVERSE CITY SAN JUAN 
DULUTH PROVIDENCE 
INT'L FALLS CHARLESTON 
MINNEAPOLIS COLUMBIA 
ROCHESTER FLORENCE 

ST. CLOUD GREENVILLE 
JACKSON MYRTLE BEACH 
MERIDIAN ABERDEEN 
TUPELO HURON 
COLUMBIA RAPID CITY 
JOPLIN SIOUX FALLS 
KANSAS CITY BRISTOL 
SPRINGFIELD CHATTANOOGA 
ST JOSEPH 0 JACKSON 

ST LOUIS KNOXVILLE 
BILLINGS MEMPHIS 
BUTTE NASHVILLE 
GLASGOW ABILENE 

GREAT FALLS AMARILLO 
HELENA AUSTIN 
KALISPELL BEAUMONT 
MILES CITY BROWNSVILLE 
MISSOULA COLLEGE STATION 
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TALLAHASSEE 
TAMPA 

WEST PALM BEACH 
ATHENS 
ATLANTA 
AUGUSTA 
COLUMBUS 
MACON 
SAVANNAH 

HILO 

HONOLULU 
KAHULUI 

LIHUE 

BOISE 
LEWISTON 
POCATELLO 
CHICAGO/O'HARE 
MOLINE 

PEORIA 
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GRAND ISLAND 
HASTINGS 
LINCOLN 
MCCOOK 
NORFOLK 
NORTH PLATTE 
OMAHA/EPPLEY 
SCOTTSBLUFF 
VALENTINE 
ELKO 

ELY 

LAS VEGAS 
RENO 
WINNEMUCCA 
CONCORD 
ATLANTIC CITY 
NEWARK 
ALBUQUERQUE 
ALBANY 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 
DALLAS/FT WORTH 
DEL RIO 

EL PASO 
GALVESTON 
HOUSTON 
LUBBOCK 
MIDLAND 

SAN ANGELO 
SAN ANTONIO 
VICTORIA 

WACO 

WICHITA FALLS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
BURLINGTON 
LYNCHBURG 
NORFOLK 
RICHMOND 
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BINGHAMTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
SYRACUSE 
ASHEVILLE 
CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO 
HATTERAS 
RALEIGH 
WILMINGTON 
BISMARCK 
DICKINSON 
FARGO 
GRAND FORKS 
JAMESTOWN 


WASH/DULLES 
OLYMPIA 
QUILLAYUTE 
SEATTLE-TACOMA 
SPOKANE 
YAKIMA 
BECKLEY 
CHARLESTON 
ELKINS 
HUNTINGTON 
EAU CLAIRE 
GREEN BAY 
LA CROSSE 
MADISON 
MILWAUKEE 
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ROCKFORD 
SPRINGFIELD 
EVANSVILLE 
FORT WAYNE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SOUTH BEND 
BURLINGTON 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
DES MOINES 
DUBUQUE 
SIOUX CITY 
WATERLOO 
CONCORDIA 
DODGE CITY 
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GOODLAND 
HILL CITY 
TOPEKA 
WICHITA 


MINOT 
WILLISTON 
AKRON-CANTON 
CINCINNATI 


WAUSAU 
CASPER 
CHEYENNE 
LANDER 
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0.79 
1.91 -0.11 


JACKSON 
Based on 1971-2000 normals 
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National Agricultural Summary 





March 8 -14, 2004 
Weekly National Agricultural Summary provided by USDA/NASS 








HIGHLIGHTS 


Above-normal temperatures melted most of the 
northern Great Plains’ snow cover, while warmer 
temperatures early in the week raised optimism for 
planting in the southern Great Plains. Weekend 
rainfall, in the southern Great Plains, enhanced small 
grain and pasture conditions. Seasonal rainfall 
continued in western Washington, while areas east of 
the Cascade Mountains experienced dry conditions. 
Cooler-than-normal temperatures were recorded in 
most areas east of the Great Plains, with the reading 
as much as 6 degrees F beiow average along the East 
Coast. Light, widespread showers maintained 
moisture levels in the Ohio Valley. Most areas along 
the Atlantic Coast received rain, but amounts were 
too light to break the recent dry weather pattern in the 
southern region. Daytime warmth provided some 
support for crop development in the Southeast and 
Delta Regions. 


In Texas, wheat and oat fields benefited from warmer, 
moist weather. Corn and sorghum planting began in 
north-central Texas, while planting continued in 
southern areas. Late-week rain and cool weather 
limited fieldwork activities in the cotton fields. Corn 
and vegetable planting was active in Florida. Growth 
of winter forages and grains remained very slow due 
to moisture shortages and cool weather that included 
near-freezing temperatures in the northern half of the 
State. In Georgia, producers burned fields and 
fertilized pastures and hay. California’s warm 
weather and adequate soil moisture promoted growth 
of small grains. Alfalfa fields and winter forage grew 
rapidly in the warmer weather. Some fields were cut 
for hay and greenchop. Others were treated with 
herbicide applications to control weeds. 
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_ International Weather and Crop Summary 


March 7 - 13, 2004 
International Weather and Crop Highlights and Summaries provided by USDA/WAOB 


EUROPE: Cool, wet weather kept winter grains dormant across 
northern and eastern Europe, while widespread rain boosted soil 
motsture supphes for vegetative winter rains in southern and western 
Europe 


FSU-WESTERN: Near- to slightly above-normal temperatures 
gradually melted snow cover across the region. 


MIDDLE EAST: Rain benefited greening winter grains in western 
Iran, although unseasonably warm weather continued to increase crop 
waler use. 


NORTHWESTERN AFRICA: Widespread rain continued to favor 
vegetative to reproductive winter grains in Morocco, while dryness 
persisted in eastern Algeria and Tunisia 

SOUTH AFRICA: Continuing showers be 


other summer crops. 


nefited immature corn and 





HIGHLIGHTS 


AUSTRALIA: Hot, dry weather early in the week helped summet 
crop maturation, while somewhat cooler, showery weather later in the 


week slowed fieldwork and maturation of summiery crops. 


EASTERN ASIA: Warm weather dominated the region, favoring 


winter wheat and rapeseed 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: Showers continucd in Indonesia and increased 
in the Philippines 

BRAZIL: In the south, scattered showers boosted moisture for 
immature com and soybeans, while farther north, a drying wend 
brought some relief from excessive wetness. 


ARGENTINA: Mild, showery weather benefited immature summer 
grains and oilseeds, but locally heavy rain was untimely for maturing 
cotton in major northern growing areas. 








UARAINE 


EUROPE), 
TéHal Precipitatién (mm) 
MAR 7 13, 2004 ! 


EUROPE 
Active weather prevailed across southern Europe, bringing 
(20-50 mm or more) to most of Italy and the coastal and southern 
Balkans. The precipitation in these areas boosted soil moisture f 
vegetative winter crops and newly planted spring grains. Farther 
north. fram the Alps and the Czech Republic to Romania, light 
precipitation (5-25 mm) maintained tavorable moisture supplies 
for upcoming spring growth of dormant winter crops. Early-week 
light snow and ratn prevailed across Poland, Germany, and eastern 
: 


France. Late in the week, a frontal system brought widespre 
(5-25 mm) to England and France. boosting soil moisture s 


This system produced heavier rain (10-50 mm) in 


Portugal, favoring vegetative witter grains. Wintel! 
nearing 


eproduction in southern Spain. Temperatures aver: 

sC below normal across most of Europe. except for near- 
normal temperatures in southern Spain. Winter grains remained 
dormant from easiern France to Poland and southward to Bulgaria 
In portions of western and southern France and England, winter 


grains were semicormant 
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FSU-WESTERN 
Dry weather prevailed across most of the region. Light 
precipitation (2-10 mm) was confined to Estonia and the 
extreme southern portion of the Southern Region in Russia 
The drier weather was accompanied by near- to slightly 





above-normal temperatures, gradually melting snow cover. 

Most locations reported maximum temperatures above 
freezing on several days. Extreme maximum temperatures 

ranged from 5 to :0 degrees C in the Baltics, Belarus, 
Ukraine, and the Central and Southern Regions in Russia and 
from 1 to 5 degrees C im the Volga Region in Russia. By 
week’s end, most winter grain areas in Ukraine and the 
Southern Region in Russia were snow-free. A moderate to 
deep snow cover continued to extend from northern Belarus 
eastward across the Central and Volga Regions in Russia 
DRY / rere Temperatures were low enough to keep winter grains 
C27 i weaken. psu dormant in most areas, except for crop areas along the Black 
los \ (equd otal Precipitciton. mm) Sea Coast, where winter grains were likely breaking 
ier MAR/7 StS, 2004; dermancy and resuming spring growth, ypically, winter 
grains break dormancy in Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
region in Russia in early April. 
BLACK SEA 
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MIDDLE EAST 

Across Turkey, light to moderate rain (5-25 mm) maintained 

adequate morsture supplies for the upcoming spring growth 

of winter grains. The heaviest amounts were — to 

northern and western Turkey. In central Turkey, patchy to 

liyht snow covet provided protection for ge tom to 

semidormant winter yrains from early-week ae Weather 

{minimum temperatures of -I 1 ta- 7 degree sC). The highly 

variable temperatures of the past 2 weeks pict Wintel 

grains and caused them te lose some winter hardiness. 

However. the minimum temperatures were above the 

threshold of potential winierkill Mastly dry weather 

conunued in the eastern Mediterranean, but favorable 

moisture supplies existed for winter grain development 

Based on reports from surrounding countries, light rain 

CLAIRE PREDICTION CENTER, BOAA possibly fell in northern Iraq. In northwestern Tran, light to 

moderate ram (5-25 mm) benefited greening winter grains 

Farther south wn west-central fran, however, dry, 

unscasonably warm weather increased evaporation rates and 

luced available moisture supplies for greening winter 

grains. Maximum temperatures ranged from 17 to 23 

rees C in northwestem Iran Tempet alures averaged | to 

3 degrees C below normal across Turkey, near normal in the 

eastern Mediterranean, and 7 to 16 degrees C above normal in 
western bran 
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_ NORTHWESTERN AFRICA 
Across Morocco, light to moderate rain (7-27 r 
Vegetative to reproductive winter grains. Although 
weather prevailed across the winter grain areas of western at 
central Algeria, adequate soil moisture existed for vegetative to 
reproductive winter grains. In eastern Alg 
rainfall has tended below normal for the past 4 weeks {about 
$0 percent of norma! rainfall), and rain is needed soon for 
winter grains nearing the heading stage of development. 
Temperatures averaged | to 3 degrees C above 
use, especially in eastern Alveria 


nm) favored 


2 and Tunisia 


normal, 
increasiny crop water 
Tunisia. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Scattered showers benefited 
throughout the corn belt, further improving 
following an unfavorably dry spring. The heaviestrain i 
50 mm or more) fell in northern growing areas fro 


immature 


summer 


crep pros 


p im North West 
to Limpopo (Northem Province) and locaily from eastern Free 
State to northern KwaZulu-Natal. Lighter rain (5-2 
covered much of the central and eastern corn belt (cent al Free 
sate and Mpumalanga). Scattered, mostly ligh 

lf in the southern growing areas from southern _ — 
Natal to Western Cape. Temperature eraged ne elow 
normal throughout the region, with highs ranging from the 
| 


upper 20s te lower 30s degrees C. Summer crops, includt 


5S mm} 


h wer sles 
SHOWCES aiso 


com and sunflowers, should mostly ranve from fillin 


n reproductive 


mature, although late-planted craps may stil] be 


stages of development 


In eastern Australia, > hot, dry w eather eat ly in the week yielde 
to somewhat cooler, showery weather during the latter half 
the week. The heat and dryness accelerated maturation of 
cotton and sorghum and spurred early summer crop ha 
in Queensland. Showers (10-50 mm, loca!ly more) overspr 
eastern Australia during midweek and pe 
weekend. The heaviest rain (25-50mm, locally more than 
75 mm) was confined to major cotton- and sorghumi-producing 


rvesting 


sisted through: the 


areas tn extreme southern Queensland and northern New South 
Wales. The rain slowed fieldwork and may have raised some 
concems about the quality of maturing crops, but le 
crops likely benefited from the addition Te 
averaged about 2 deprecs C above normal i 
—— temperatures in the middie to upper 30s degrees C 
during the tirst half of the week and in the upper 20s to lower 30s 
degre Cduring the second half of the week. 


al water. Temperatu: 


for the week, wit! 
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po BASTERN ASIA Be 
Generally dry weather prevailed in China. Light 
showers (less than 10 mm) fell along the Yangtze Valley, 
where rapeseed ranged from filling to mature. The dry 
weather favored paddy preparation and early 
transplanting of rice. Cold weather early in the week 
gave way to above-normal temperatures (1-5 degrees C 
above normal) that favored greening wheat throughout 
the North China Plain. In Manchuria, temperatures 
warmed by midweek, favoring pre-planting activities 
The warm, dry weather extended into the Koreas and 
Japan, reducing spring moisture supplies. 
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Showers (25-100 mm} continued in Java, Indonesia, as 
rice progressed through maturation. Showers also 
remained heavy in oil palm areas of Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Tropical showers continued their seasonal 
migration northward, causing increased rainfall 
throughout the southern and eastem Philippines. 
Indochina remained seasonably dry as winter-grown 


rice matured. 


PHILIPPINE 
SEA 
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By ty ae Eves BRAZIL In ‘the » south (southern Mato Grosso do Sul and Sao | aulo to 
Total Precipitation (mm) Rio Grande do Sul), light to moderate showers (10-25 mm 

ee or more) brought some relief to immature corn and 
ar" DRY’; ; soybeans stressed by the current drying trend. However, 
— Se a ~ — As ps =a neat- to abave-normal temperatures (highs in the lower and 
middle 30s degrees C) maintained high crop moisture 

demands. In addition, due to the accumulated moisture 


\ _ 
leas ; an MAR 7 - 13, 2004 


deficits of the past several months, additional rain will be 
needed throughout the seuthern growing areas for the 
remainder of the growing season to support current yield 
potentiai. Farther north, rainfall generally ranged from 5 to 
25 mm or morc from Mato Gross to Minas Gerais, 
providing a much-needed break in the recent excessively 
wet weather that has hampered soybean harvesting 
According to independent analyst Satras e Mercado 
soybeans were 22 percent harvested as of March 12 
comparable to last season’s pace. [n the lop producing 
states of Mato Grosso and Parana, soybeans were 37 and 3 
percent harvested, respectively, also similar to last year 

PACIFIC 

OCEAN 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


e mm, locally exceeding 50 mm) 
continued from San Luis and Cordoba eastward through 
Entre Rios, further increasing moisture levels fot 
minature summer crops, especially soybeans and late 
planted corn and sunflowers. In contrast, m = dry 
(rainfall of 10 mm cr less), sunny weather returned to La 
Pampa and Buenos Aires, spurring crop development 
following last weck’s beneficial rainfall. Scasonable 
temperatures (highs from 28-32 degrees C) helped 
advance crops toward maturation in the absence of 
= 5 \ Sei racel a eee 
Ries Stressful heat. Farther north, untimely. locally heavy 
er ie F showers (50-100 mm or more) covered mast northern 
i IG CURD a : a seed + 
growing areas (including Santiago del —— Chaco, and 
Formosa), hampering fieldwork and possibly damaging 


“abe tana 
e maturing cotton. According to the Dennen mae creals 


——— = 
Exchange, corn and sunflowers were 18 and 33 pere 
harvested, respectively, as af March 13, with soybeans 
Neuquen | *~._ . creeping up to about 2 percent harvested. 


DRY 


tt Vw 


z ARGENTINA 
9 Total Precipitation (mm) 
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